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Towner, Turtle Mountains, Jamestown. 

789. Zizia cordata (Walt. ) DC. Prodr. 4: 100. (1830). 
Smyrnium cordatum Walt. Fl. Car. 114. (1788). 
Leeds, Butte; Kulm (Brenekle). And everywhere. 
Family 94. CORNACEAE Link, Handb. 2: 2. (1831). 
OSSEA Lonicer (probably in all earlier editions, even 1557?), 

Ed. Uffendal, p. 121. (1703), and Ed. Ehrhart-Uffendal 121. (1783). 

Svida Opiz Sesnam. 94. (1852). 

Type of Cornus Virg. = Cornus mas. Theophrastus and Greek 
authors called it Kraneia and Krania. Theophrastus called Cornus 
sanguinea Thelykraneia ! ! Hist. Plant. III.: 6 ex Stapelii Ed. 
Comment. Theophr. (1644). 

790. Ossea instolonea (A. Nels.) Nwd. & Lll. 

Cornus instolonea A. Nels. Bot. Gaz. 53: 224. (191 2). Svida 
stolonifera riparia Rydb. Bull Torr. Bot. Club. 31: 573. (1904). 

Turtle Mountains, Towner, Minot. Des Lacs. 

MESOMORA Rudbeck, O., Fl. Lapp. Ulustr. Act. Lit. Suec. 
p. 98. (1720). 

Chamaepericlymenum Tragus. Hill (1756). Undesirable, ses- 
quipedalian name. 

Cornelia Rydb., Fl. of Colorado 249. (1906). 

Mesomora canadensis (Linn.) Nwd. in Am. Mid. Nat. vol. 
I: 19. (1909.) 

Cornus canadensis Linn. Sp. PI. 117. (1753). 

Rolette Co.: Rolla (L. R. Waldron). 



OUR BIRDS IN THE SPRING OF 1914 

BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



The March records for 19 14 totalled 30, 7 more than those of 
19 1 3. Species not seen in 19 13 were: Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Cardinal, White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee 
Snowflake, Sparrow Hawk. Species not found in 191 4 were: 
Northern Shrike and Brown Creeper. 

The Crow was well distributed throughout March, 1914, the 
longest absence being 2 days. Compared with 1913, March of this 
year had 5 more records; the totals of the two months being res- 
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pectively 26 and 21 records. On March 14 a Crow was seen flying 
with food from a chicken yard — doubtless to feed its young. 

The Blue Jay had an unusually large number of records for 
March — 25. In the same month, for the two previous years, there 
was a total of only 19 records. The Jay's longest absence in March 
of this year was one day. On March 3, this species was plentiful 
in an oak grove near a small lake. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker's records for March equalled 
those of the Crow — 26. In previous years, this species was found 
only once, on March 18, 191 1. On March 10, 19 14, a loud calling 
note of the Red-head was first heard; on the 1 8th, the characteristic 
ki yu, ki yu note was first uttered. 

The Downy Woodpecker had almost the same number of 
records for March 19 14 as it had for the same month in 19 13 — 
1 1 for the former and 10 for the latter. In 19 12 there was but one 
record of this species in March. The longest absence this year 
was 8 days. 

The Song Sparrow exceeded its March records of 1913 by 

4 in 19 14, the latter having 21 and the former 17 records. The 
longest absence of the species in 19 14 was 4 days. The first feeble 
note of the Song Sparrow was heard on March 5; on the 10th, the 
bird sang louder; on the 16th, it was in full song. 

The Tree Sparrow was much more plentiful in March 19 14 
than in 1913, the totals for the two months being 22 and 10 records 
respectively. Three days was the longest absence for the species 
this year in March. In this month Tree Sparrows were often seen 
in both morning and afternoon. They show a preference for 
orchards and gardens, when they feed on the ground and sing 
their exceedingly sweet notes in the trees. I noted a call-note like 
one of the Goldfinch's. 

The Meadowlark had more records this year in March than 
either of the two previous years — 13. In 1913, there were only 

5 records; in 1912, 9. The longest time absent was 9 days — before 
the 10th, when the species first arrived. By March 16, larks began 
to increase notably, as was evidenced by their singing in many 
places. 

The Robin came this year on the 13th, and was seen every 
day afterwards in March. In 19 13, there were 22 records for March, 
with an absence of 8 days before the time of arrival, and one day 
after the arrival. 
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In March, the Bluebird had 16 records, in 1914, and 14, in 
1913. In 1914 the longest absence was 12 days; in 1913, 10 days — 
both before the bird's arrival. After March 25, 1914, the Blue- 
bird's note was heard continuously. 

The Red-winged Blackbird, in March, had 7 records in 19 14; 
3, in 1913 ; and none in 1912. In 1914, the species was first recorded 
on the 24th of March, and was absent only one day during the rest 
of the month. On the day of its arrival two common notes of the 
Red-wing were heard. 

The Bronzed Grackle was present 18 days in March, 19 14, 
and 19 days in the same month in 19 13. In the former year the 
species arrived on the 14th, and was not absent after that date; 
in 1 9 13, the time of migration was March 12, with one day after- 
ward when no record was made. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch was rare in March, 19 14, 
there being only 7 records for the month. In March 1913, there 
were 8 records; in 1912, none. The intervals of absence in 1914 
occurred frequently throughout the month, the longest being 
between the 10th and the 20th. In March, 19 13, the species was 
not recorded until the 10th, and was absent often for short 
periods until th: end of the month. 

The Snowbird was recorded 21 times in March 19 14; 15 times 
in March, 1913. In 191 4, the species was absent between the 6th 
and the 13th, with a number of shorter periods when no records 
were made. In March, 1913, the Snowbird disappeared until the 
nth, which was the longest time of absence during the month. 

In three years, 1912-1914, the Kildeer had in March 17 
records — in 191 2, 1; in 1913, 6; in 1914, 10. The longest absence 
in March 19 14 was 9 days — before the date of arrival on the 10th 
of the month. The same disparity in the distribution of this 
species is also shown by my earlier records, the present year having 
the highest number ever made for March. 

The Goldfinch and Purple Finch had few records in March, 
the former 8 and the latter 6. These are the only March records 
ever obtained for the Purple Finch. The Goldfinch had 2 March 
records in 19 12, but none in the other years covering my obser- 
vations. 

The rare species seen in March were: Hairy Woodpecker, 
Kingfisher, Mourning Dove, Cowbird, Chicadee, Sparrow Hawk, 
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Herring Gull, Canada Geese, Screech Owl, Phoebe, Sapsucker, 
and Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

April, 1914 totalled 55 species, the highest record ever made 
by the writer. In 1913, April had 50 species, which is about a 
normal number for that month. Tn 1910, there were 36 species, 
in 1912, 40— which shows how the results of different years may- 
vary. 

The Vesper Sparrow was recorded on 14 days in April, 1914, 
as against 19 days for the same month in 19 13. The longest period 
of absence in 1914 was 10 days — between the 2nd and the 13th; 
in 1 9 13, the greatest interval between any of the April records was 
3 days. The fact that this species is in song from the date of its 
arrival makes the observer certain that his records are reliable. 
The Field Sparrow had fewer records this year in April than for 
the past two years — 19. In 1913, there were 26; in 1912, 24. 
The longest absence in April, in three years, also occurred in 1914, 
owing to the late arrival of the bird on the 7th of the month. 
By the 16th, Field Sparrows were plentiful in woods, and in full 
song. 

The Tree Sparrow had it's usual number of records for April — 
10, falling just one below those of 191 2, and exceeding those of 
1913 by 6. The longest absence was 10 days — after the 20th of 
the month, when the species departed.— On April 7, many Tree 
Sparrows were singing in a swampy place. 

The Chipping Sparrow's record for April 1914 and 19 13 were 
equal — 13. In 1912 this species had 22 records. The dates of 
arrival in 1913 and 1914 were also indentical — the 15th, whereas 
in 1912 this sparrow was first found on the 2nd of April. In that 
year the bird was recorded daily after the 10th of April. 

The Purple Finch had no records in 1910, 1912, 1913; 6, in 
191 1 ; 8, in 1 9 14; or 14 records in five years. In 19 14, this specie* 
remained until April 17, the longest absence in that month before 

that date being these days.— April 1. -Purple Finches were feeding 

on seeds of sycamore trees. Their notes- low and sweet were 
heard both morning and afternoon. They were plentiful in a 
grove of elms and maples.— April 17, 4 p. m.— Last record of the 
Purple Finch, in trees near a small lake. 

The Sapsucker's April records for 19 14 exceeded those of 
1913 by but one. The longest absence before the date of departure 
— April 25 — was 3 days. This period of absence was identical 
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with that of the preceding April, but the time of departure was 2 
days earlier. — By April 9, 1914, Sapsuekers were plentiful. 

The Golden Crowned Kinglet was recorded on 13 days in 
April, 1914 and on 6 days the April before. The date of leaving 
in 19 14 was April 22, and the longest absence before that was 
from the 1st to the 6th of the month. — April 14, 1914. — Golden- 
crowned Kinglets in oak trees. Both species of Kinglets show a 
preference for these trees. 

The Ruby-crowned Kinglet was observed on 5 days in April 
1914, and on 9 days in April 19 13. There was a long interval of 
absence from the 1st to the 17th of April, 19 14; and from the 1st 
to the 1 6th in 1913 — both before the species arrived.— Ruby- 
crowns may be distinguished from Golden-crown by their flitting 
less quickly. 

In the Phoebe we have a species that show great irregularity 
in its distribution between April 1912 and April 1913 and 1914, 
the first year having but 2 records and the other two together, 
30 records. Five days was the longest absence in April, 1914 — 
before the 6th of the month. — April 25, 1914. — A Phoebe building 
in a grotto. 

The Towhee shows similarity in its records for April 19 14 and 
1913, the former having 11 and the latter 15 records. Six days 
absent in April 19 14, and 5 in 1913, were the longest intervals for 
this species. 

The few April records of the Hermit Thursh for the years 
1912, 1913, 191 4, indicate that this species may not appear fre- 
quently in this month. It is remarkable that the total number 
of records for April, 191 1 exceeded the total of the three follow- 
ing Aprils, which had only 12 records. 

The Brown Thrasher is a species that is quite regular in its 
April records. For three years— 191 2, 19 13, 19 14 there were 
respectively 12, 16 and 14 records. The longest absence in 19 14 
was before the date of arrival on April 10th. 

The Barn Swallow always appears in April, but the few 
records of the last three years — which together totalled only 14 — 
show that the species is not plentiful in this month, or that the 
observer must resort to the vicinity of barns to find this swallow 
regularly. 

The Myrtle Warbler is the only one of this family that arrives 
early enough in April to be counted among the species that are 
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not rare in that month. For the past two years, April had 10 
records in 1914 and 11 in 1913. It is remarkable that in both 
years the Myrtle Warbler arrived on the 18th of April. 

The rare species in April were : Spotted Sandpiper — 6 records ; 
Yellow Palm Warbler, Brown Creeper, Baltimore Oriole — 5 
records; Catbird, Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, House Wren — 
4 records; Kingbird, Fox Sparrow, Loggerhead Shrike, White- 
crowned Sparrow — 2 records; Pine Grossbeak, Cardinal, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Canada Geese, Herring Gull, White Breasted Nuthatch, 
Wilson Snipe,. Orchard Oriole, Chimney Swift, Black-throated 
Green Warbler — 1 record. 

The month of May 19 14 had 11 species fewer than the same 
month in 1913, which totalled 85 species. These figures indicate 
that a normal record for May will be between 75 and 85 species. 
Certain species that are very rare may not be recorded in one 
year, thus reducing the total considerably. 

There is a notable difference in May between the records of 
the White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows. In 19 13, the 
former had 8 records; in 1914, 15 records; in 1913, the latter had 
6 records; in 1914, 2 records. The Whitethroat's longest absence 
was after the 23rd, when the bird departed. 

The May records of the Bluebird show great disparity for 
the years 19 13 and 19 14 — 8 for the first and 17 for the last. The 
writer often wondered why he has recorded this species so seldom 
in certain months; and he has concluded that its rather retiring 
habits, especially in the nesting season, must be the reason why 
the bird is not seen often. 

The Kingfisher had few records for May in both 19 13 and 1914, 
the two years totalling only 15 records. In 1914, there were 9 
records, with the longest absence 8 days. A person passing near 
small lakes — as the writer does twice daily — would expect to see 
or hear Kingfishers regularly. I think the true explanation is that 
unless the species nests near a body of water it will not be found 
there frequently. 

Another species showing some rarity is the Phoebe, for in 
two years it had but 20 records in May. I pass a certain grotto 
frequently during the nesting season, and yet seldom hear or see 
the bird off the nest. — A comparison with its cousin the Wood 
Pewee, shows the latter to be much more common. The same 
two years gave the Pewee 36 records. 
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The Hermit Thrush shows differences both in distribution 
and in intervals of absence for May in 19 13 and 19 14. There were 
23 records for the first year and 11 for the second. In May 19 14, 
a long absence occurred from the 1st to the nth, which is un- 
accountable in a species that is usually so common in this month. 
This statement can be verified by the fact that the Hermit Thrush 
never failed to appear for longer than 2 days during the previous 
May. 

The Towhee shows disparity in its records for the year 19 13 
and 19 14-15 for the former and 8 for the latter. A plausible ex- 
planation of the infrequent appearance of this species before 
retiring into secluded woodlands to nest is hard to find, or why in 
one season there may be such a marked difference in the records 
from another. 

The Crested Flycatcher is usually recorded most frequently 
in May, when the bird seems to wander about a good deal, visiting 
orchards and open woods in search of a suitable nesting place. 
Holes in apple trees are sometimes selected by this species for 
its nest! The two years of 19 13 and 19 14 show a difference of 5 
records for May, the latter year having a total of 20. 

The Cedarbird is another wandering species that is recorded 
most frequently in summer, when the cherries and mulberries 
attract these birds in numbers. In May, 19 13 had 6 records and 
1914, 8 records. It would be interesting to know what this species 
feeds on before the berries begin to grow. 

In May 1914, the writer found 15 warblers, which were fewer 
than the number seen in other years. Those recorded most fre- 
quently were the Yellow Warbler, the Myrtle Warbler and the 
Yellow Palm Warbler. The Yellow Warbler had 12 records for 
1914 and 18 for 1913; the Myrtle Warbler had 16 records for 1914 
and 11 for 1913. An earlier date of departure in one year made 
the difference in the Myrtle Warbler's records. 

Some rare species seen in May 19 14 were: Bobolink— 4 
records; Ovenbird and Connecticut Warbler — 3 records; Wood 
Thrush, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Scarlet Tanager, Blue-headed 
Vireo, Greater Yellowlegs, Purple Martin, Tennessee, Magnolia, 
Black and White Warblers — 2 records; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Savanna Sparrow, Bobwhitc, Hummingbird, Pine and Black- 
burian Warblers — one record. 
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March. 

Crow, 2, 3, 4 to 12, 14 to 17, 19 Mourning Dove, 30. 

to 28, 31'. Cowbird, 31. 

Blue Jay, 2, 3, 4, 6 to 11, 13, 15, Red-winged Blackbird, 24 to 

16, 17 to 24, 26 to 29, 31. 28, 30, 31. 

Red-headed Woodpecker, 2, 3, Bronzed Grackle, 14 to 31. 

4 to 6, 8 to 13, 15 to 17, 19 to White-breasted Nuthatch, 2, 4. 

24, 26 to 31. 5, 10, 20, 23, 24. 

Downy Woodpecker, 4, 5, 10, Chickadee, 1, 3, 4, 9, 31. 

15, 19, 28 to 31. Snowbird, 1, 2, 3, 6, 13, 14, 15, 
Hairy Woodpecker, 5. 17, 20 to 31. 

Goldfinch, 4, 9, 21, 23, 24, 28, Snowflake, 4. 

30, 31. Sparrow Hawk, 4. 

Song Sparrow, 5, 9, 10, 13 to Killdeer, 10, 15, 19, 23, 24, 26, 

16, 18 to 31. 28 to 31. 

Tree Sparrow, 2, 4 to 10, 13 to Herring Gull, 16, 24. 

16, 20 to 28. Canada Geese, 14, 23. 

Cardinal, 11. Screech Owl, 3. 

Meadowlark, 10, 11, 16, 21, Sapsucker, 25. 

23 to 31. Phoebe, 31. 

Robin, 13 to 31. Golden-crowned Kinglet, 28. 

Bluebird, 13, 15, 16, 18 to 26, Purple Finch, 11, 23, 24, 28, 

28 to 31. 30, 31. 
Kingfisher, 27. 

Total number of species seen, 30. 

April. 

Crow, 1, 2, 5, 13 to 17, 19 to Field Sparrow, 7, 11 to 19, 21 

22, 24, 25, 27 ,29. to 25, 27 to 30. 

Blue Jay, 1 to 21, 23, 25 o 30. Tree Sparrow, 4, 7, 9, 10, 12, 

Red-headed Woodpecker, 1, 2, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20. 

4, 5, 6, 8 to 30. Chipping Sparrow, 15, 16, 18, 

Downey Woodpecker, 4, 13, 21 to 30. 

14, 16, 18, 24. White-throated Sparrow, 28, 29. 

Goldfinch, 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 14, 16, Cardinal, 7. 

24 to 27. Meadowlark, 1 to 7, 9, n to 29. 
Song Sparrow, 1 to 30. Robin, 1 to 30. 

Vesper Sparrow, 2, 13 to 18, Bluebird, 1, 2, 4 to 7, 9, 12 to 

22 to 25, 27, 28, 29. 22, 24, 25. 

Fox Sparrow, 7, 15. Chickadee, 5, 14, 16, 19. 
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Snowbird, i to 23, 25, 26, 27. 
Brown Creeper, 20 to 25. 
Pine Crosbeak, 18. 
Killdeer, 1 to 5, 12 to 17, 20, 

22 to 26. 
Purple Finch, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 11, 

13. i7- 
Canada Geese, 4. 
Bronzed Grackle, 1 to 21, 23 

to 30. 
Cowbird, 2, 5, 7, 11 to 30. 



Loggerhead Shrike, 7, 8. 

Flicker, 12 to 29. 

Hermit Thrush, 9, 13, 17, 18, 

22, 24. 
Brown Thrasher, 16 to 20, 22 

to 30. 
Catbird, 26, 27, 28, 30. 
Wilson Snipe, 14. 
Tree Swallow, 21, 22. 
Barn Swallow, 22, 23, 25, 27, 

28, 29. 



Red-winged Blackbird, 1 to 7, Spotted Sandpiper, 25, 26, 27, 



10 to 15, 17 to 26, 28, 29. 
Herring Gull, 3. 
Sapsucker, 4, 6 to 14, 16, 18, 

20, 22, 25. 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 14. 
Kingfisher, 1, 3, 4, 6 to 9, 11, 15, 

19, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6, 7, 

9, 1 1, 12, 14, 16 to 22. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 17, 22, 

24, 25, 26. 
Mourning Dove, 1, 4, 7, 9, 13 to 

26, 28, 29. 
Phoebe, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15 to 

18, 25, 26. 
Towhee, 7, 9, 12 to 16, 21, 24, 

27. 3o- 

Total number of species seen, 55. 



28, 29. 
Baltimore Oriole, 25 to 30. 
Warbling Vireo, 26 to 29. 
Orchard Oriole, 28. 
House Wren, 26, 28, 29, 30. 
Chimney Swift, 26. 
Kingbird, 28, 29. 
Acadian Flycatcher, 28. 
Myrtle Warbler, 18, 19, 20, 22, 

25, 26 to 30. 
Yellow Palm Warbler, 25 to 30. 
Black- throated Green Warbler 

25- 
Yellow Warbler, 27 to 30. 
Total number of species seen, 

55- 



Crow, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15. 

16, 19, 22, 23, 25, 30. 
Blue Jay, 1 to 6, 9, .10, 11, 14, 

to 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 to 

23. 25 to 31. 
Downey Woodpecker, 2, 3, 6, 

15, 22. 



May. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 1 . 

Goldfinch, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 to 27, 

29. 30- 
Song Sparrow, 1 to 31. 
Vesper Sparrow, 1 to 6, 8 to 1 1 , 

13 to 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 29, 

30, 3'- 
White-crowned Sparrow, 6, 14. 
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White-throated Sparrow, 2, 4, 15, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 27, 30. 

5, 6, 8, 9, 11 to 18, 23. Baltimore Oriole, 1 to 31. 

Field Sparrow, 1 to 7, 9 to 15, Orchard Oriole, 2 to 11, 13 to 31. 

18, 19, 21 to 23, 25 26, 28, House Wren, 2 to 8, 10 to 23, 

29, 30. 25 to 31. 

Chipping Spanow, 1 to 6, 8 to Chimney Swift, 1, 3, 4 to 11, 

11, 13 to 16, 18 to 26, 28 to3i. 13, 15, 16, 17, 19 to 23, 25, 

Savanna Sparrow, 2. 26, 28, 29, 30, 31. 

Meadowlark, 1 to 6, 8 to 15, Wood Pewee, 11, 13, 14, 16 

18 to 31. to 31. 

Robin, 1 to 31. Crested Flycatcher, 5, 9, 11, 12, 

Bluebird, 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 19, 15, 16 to 25, 27 to 31. 

31. Least Flycatcher, 11, 12, 13, 

Killdeer, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 22. 

13, 16, 19, 23, 24, 25, 27, Alder Fly catcher, 10, 12, 19, 

29, 31. 20, 26, 28. 

Bronzed Crackle, 1 to 6, 8 to 31. Cardinal, 14, 19. 

Cowbird, 1 to 20 ,22 to 26, Gnatcatcher, 2. 

28 to 30. Red-shouldered Hawk, 2. 

Red-winged Blackbird, 1 to6, Nighthawk, 16, 17, 21 to 24, 27. 

9, 10, 12 to 19, 22, 23, 25, Indigo Bird, 9, 11 to 20, 23, 26, 

to 31. 31. 

Kingfisher, 1, 2, 11, 12, 16, Scarlet Tanager, 11, 19. 

18, 25, 27, 30. Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 10, 11, 

Mourning Dove, 1 to 6, 9, 11 13, 14, 16. 

to 30. Blue-headed Vireo, 11, 16. 

Phoebe, 2, 3, 14, 15, 18, 19, Warbling Vireo, 1 to 11, 13 to 

22, 27 to 30. 31. 

Towhee, 2, 4, 5, 8, 11, 14, 15, 17. Red-eyed Vireo, 17, 19, 20 to 

Flicker, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 to 13, 15 26, 28. 

to 20, 22, 23, 25, to 31. Greater Yellowlegs, 11, 17. 

Hermit Thrush, 11 to 16, 18 to Bobolink, 11, 12, 18, 19. 

27. Dickcissell, 27, 28. 

Wood Thrush, 12, 13. Bobwhite, 18. 

Brown Thrasher, 1 to 16, 18 Purple Martin, 20. 

to 20, 22, 23, 25, to 31. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 19, 20, 

Catbird, 2 to 31. 27 to 31. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2, 4. Cedarbird, 2, 19, 22, 25, 26, 

Barn Swallow, 1, 13, 18, 21, 28. 27, 29, 30. 

Spotted Sandpiper, 1 to 6, 8 to Hummingbird, 29. 
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Ovenbird, 4, u, 14. Tennessee Warbler, 3, 19. 

Redstart, 10 to 15, 17, 20, 22. Chestnut-sided Warbler, 4, 10, 

Maryland Yellowthroat, 11, 13, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

14, 19, 22, 25, 31. Connecticut Warbler, 8, 15, 17. 

Myrtle Warbler, 1 to 16. Black and White Warbler, 10, 

Yellow Palm Warbler, 1 to 5, 15. 

7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 16. Pine Warbler, 11. 

Black-throated Green Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 13, 18. 

5,10, 16, 18. Blackburian Warbler, 16. 

Yellow Warbler, 1 to 5, 10, Black-poll Warbler, 17, 20, 22, 

13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 22.. 23, 25, 26. 

Total number of species seen, 74. 

Total number of species seen in spring, 96. 

OUR BIRDS IN THE WINTER OF 1914-15. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 

The winter of 19 14- 15 showed an increase in the distribution 
of the Crow, Blue Jay, Brown Creeper, and Song Sparrow; a 
decrease, for the White-breasted Nuthatch, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Downy Woodpecker, Snowbird, Tree Sparrow, and 
Chicakdee. Very mild weather in February — after the 12th — 
brought such species as the Bluebird, Robin, Killdeer, and Herring 
Gull. Species seen last winter, but not this, were: Bronzed Grackle, 
Meadowlark and Snowflake. The total numbers of species recorded 
this winter exceeded that of any previous one. 

The Crow was recorded the greatest number of times in 
December — 26. In January this species was found on 22 days; 
in February, on 23 days. The longest interval both in December 
and January, when the bird was not seen, was 2 days; in February 
the longest absence was 3 days. For the three months the total 
number of records was 71 — only 3 more than the total of last 
winter. 

The Blue Jay had 29 records both in December and January, 
and 24 in February, making a total o.f 82, which was 9 more than 
the previous winter. The longest interval of absence both in 
December and January was 1 day; in February, 2 days. The 
Jay, which had the largest number of records of all the species 



